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ically moved "because he has a sense of the motion,
which may "be psychologically considered. The psycho-
logical consideration tends to separate Hobbes from the
fatalists and the theological predestinarians with whom
he does not hesitate, on occasion, to speak, and gives
him the first place in the modern succession of scientific
determinists, by none of whom he has been surpassed in
clearness of conception and statement, so far as his view
extends. It, only, does not extend very far, with his
psychology confined to the more superficial aspects of
human nature, and never coining within sight of the
notion of personality, or even of character, as involved
in self-determination. The like, however, may be said
of many who followed in his track; and if Jonathan
Edwards (in 1754) is anxious to disown any debt to
such an " ill-minded mischievous man," Priestley (in
1777) can only wonder that Hobbes should have pro-
pounded " the proper doctrine of philosophical necessity "
so clearly and defended it so ably.

He expands more freely on the Passions, his special
name for the mental pleasures and pains which " arise
from the expectation that proceeds from foresight of the
end or consequence of things, whether those things in the
sense please or displease." They may be summed up
under the two heads of Joy and Grief; and without more
circumstance, in c Leviathan,' he proceeds to characterise
in pithy terms the multiplex forms of each, supplementing
afterwards the account of human impulses to action by
chapters on " Power " and on " Manners " as " those
qualities of mankind that concern their living together
in peace and unity." In ' Human Nature,' with less
separation of topics, the analysis had before been carried